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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 

T the meeting of the Board of Trustees held October 
18, 1909, the following resolutions were adopted : 



IN MEMORIAM 

RUTHERFURD SlUYVESANT 

TRUSTEE OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 1870-1909 

The death of Rutherfurd Stuyvesant in Paris, France, on 
July 4, 1909, removed from its Board of Trustees the last but one 
of the Founders of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. This 
signifies a service to this institution on Mr. Stuyvesant's part of 
nearly forty years' duration. From 1875 to 1884 he was a mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee, and for a number of years served 
as Chairman of the Committee on Paintings and Sculpture, but 
his taste, it appears, inclined more especially to arms and armor, 
of which he was one of the earliest collectors in this country. 
That he was a careful and judicious one is shown by the many 
choice, rare and valuable pieces he gathered about him in his 
beautiful home at Tranquillity Farms, near Hackettstown, N. J. 
(the ancestral home of his family). Following this bent of his 
mind he was, naturally, first and foremost among the Trustees in 
endeavoring to secure examples of this branch of industrial art 
for the Museum, and was largely instrumental in obtaining for it 
the Ellis and Dino collections, which raised the armor collec- 
tion of the Museum to European rank. 

Although absent from the City much of his time within the 
last ten or fifteen years — an absence which constrained him to 
resign the office of First Vice-President of the Board of Trustees, 
which he held in 1906 — Mr. Stuyvesant's attachment to the Mu- 
seum seems never to have abated. When at home he was most 
regular in his attendance at the meetings of the Board of Trustees, 
and when abroad he was ever mindful of the welfare and prompt 
to further by word and deed, when opportunity offered, the inter- 
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ests of the institution with which he was connected, one may say, 
from his youth up, for he was but twenty-eight years of age when 
he became a Trustee. 

By Mr. Stuyvesant's death the Museum loses an old and tried 
friend and its Trustees the companionship of a genial and uni- 
formly kind and courteous member of their Board. 

w memoriam 

John Crosby Brown 

trustee of the metropolitan museum of art 1893-1909 

John Crosby Brown, Treasurer of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, died at his summer residence in Orange, N. J., on June 
25, 1909. He was elected a Trustee of the Museum on February 
20, 1893, but resigned later in the year. He was elected again on 
November 18, 1895, and served continuously until his death. 
He became Treasurer of the Museum in 1905, and from that 
time gave constant, active and efficient care not only to the duties 
of Treasurer but to the many details connected with the manage- 
ment and operation of the Museum building. 

The Crosby Brown collection of musical instruments of all 
nations was given to the Museum in 1889 by Mrs. Brown, with 
the understanding that she should haye full charge of its arrange- 
ment during her lifetime, and be free to make any additions or 
changes which she saw fit. Mr. Brown has always been an 
enthusiastic coworker with his wife in making and enlarging this 
valuable collection, which now occupies five galleries, in the 
Museum and is one of the most complete collections of musical 
instruments existing in any part of the world. 

Mr. Brown's public service was by no means confined to our 
own Museum. His sphere of action was singularly broad. He 
was graduated from Columbia College in the class of 1859, 
where he stood at the head of his class. Soon afterward he 
entered his ancestral firm, the well-known banking house of 
Brown Brothers & Co., of which he has been for many years the 
head. He had large religious, educational and philanthropic 
interests. For many years he was an elder in the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, beginning under the pastorate of 
Dr. William Adams, his father-in-law. He was one of the lead- 
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ing Trustees of the Union Theological Seminary, of which he 
was President at the time of his death. He was a Trustee of 
Columbia University, his Alma Mater. 

Mr. Brown was a patriotic citizen, always ready to bear his 
share of public burdens, and always to be found among the advo- 
cates of righteousness, straightforwardness and considerate deal- 
ings in public matters. He had a large acquaintance with public 
men at home and abroad, and although he never held public 
office he exerted an influence not the less potent that it was quiet. 
It was a fitting recognition of his eminence in many relations of 
life when the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by 
Williams College in 1907. 

in memoriam 

Charles Follen McKim 

trustee of the metropolitan museum of art 1895-i9oq 

Charles Follen McKim, a Trustee of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum since 1895, died at St. James, Long Island, on September 
14, 1909. The Trustees of the Museum feel it a duty at this 
their first meeting since his death to place upon their minutes an 
appreciation of the dignity and achievements of his life, of the 
great services rendered by him to education and the improvement 
of public taste. 

Mr. McKim was born in Chester County, Pa., August 24, 
1847, of sturdy and intellectual stock. His artistic leanings led 
him in 1866 and 1867 to the Harvard Scientific School as a special 
student, and afterward to the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
where he studied until 1870. In 1872, after spending some fur- 
ther time in travel and study, he returned to this country and 
soon after began the practice of his profession in the City of 
New York, forming a partnership with his lifelong friend, 
William R. Mead, of which firm Stanford White soon after 
became a member. 

The success of Mr. McKim and his firm was rapid and 
remarkable. The fact that it was difficult to ascertain, as to any 
particular work, which member of the firm was entitled to the 
principal credit, proved the unselfish relation of its members to 
one another, and to Mr. McKim and his associates are due the 
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architectural features of the Boston Public Library, the Madison 
Square Garden, the Library of Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity Club, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Mr. 
Morgan's Library, the Pennsylvania Station in New York, and 
a number of other noble and beautiful buildings, private and 
public, throughout the entire country. 

Great, however, as have been Mr. McKim's achievements in 
the particular practise of his profession, and prominent as are the 
monuments he has raised to his own reputation, his profession is 
in his debt to a still larger degree for his unselfish efforts to fuse 
the individual workers in architecture throughout the country 
into a profession — to raise its standards and to better its oppor- 
tunities for cultivation and improvement. 

He was thoroughly conscious of the difference between things 
beautiful — simply, grandly beautiful — and the meritorious and 
the pretty, and this lesson he labored to teach during his entire life. 

The plan of improvement of the City of Washington, to which 
he largely contributed by his time and energy, and the Founda- 
tion of the American Academy in Rome, to which he generously 
contributed in life and to which he bequeathed his fortune, 
testify to his constant and unselfish public service. 

He naturally became the President of the Institute of Archi- 
tects and, as the highest evidence of the regard in which he was 
held, received in 1903 the King's medal through the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. Harvard gave him the degree of M. A. 
in 1893, Columbia that of Litt.D. in 1004 and the University of 
Pennsylvania the degree of LL.D. in 1909. 

His particular work for the Museum consisted largely in his 
efforts toward the perfection of a general plan — the construction 
of the North Wing upon Fifth Avenue, the special building for 
the Hoentschel collection and the Library. It is to be deeply 
regretted that he was not spared to complete these undertakings. 

In private life he possessed in rare measure the gift of charm 
and attractiveness. Personal acquaintance with him developed 
as surely into affection as knowledge of his professional attain- 
ments created respect, and had he possessed no professional or 
public claim to general esteem he would have been noted as a 
most unusual and attractive personality. 
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His public career and unostentatious private life will cause 
him to be long remembered with high appreciation and grateful 
thanks. 

AT a meeting of the Board of Trustees held December 20, 
2V. 1909, the following resolutions were adopted : 
in memoriam 
John Stewart Kennedy 
trustee of the metropolitan museum of art 1889-i909 
vice-president i905-ioo9 
member of the executive committee i90o-i909 
John Stewart Kennedy died at his home in New York on 
the 31st of October, 1909. 

As Trustee for more than twenty years, as a member of its 
Executive Committee for more than nine years, and as one of its 
Vice-Presidents since 1905, Mr. Kennedy gave to the affairs of 
the Museum the same constant, regular and careful attention 
which he gave to the affairs of every institution with which he 
consented to be officially connected. He was always to be found 
punctually in his seat at any Board or Committee meeting. 
From the outset he took an active and, on the business side, a 
forceful interest in all the affairs of the Museum. 

He was very modest in asserting any opinion on questions of 
artistic merit, but never hesitated to express himself in regard to 
the functions of the Museum as one of the great educational in- 
stitutions of the City, and of its duties and opportunities in that 
relation. The important educational place taken by the Mu- 
seum, from his point of view, in our national and municipal life, 
is illustrated not only by his having given to it as large a share of 
his estate as is given to any other institution, but in his grouping 
it with the New York Public Library and Columbia University 
as one of the four residuary legatees to whom portions of his 
residuary estate would pass in the event of certain individual 
legatees dying without issue. 

His first gift to the Museum was Leutze's celebrated painting 
of "Washington Crossing the Delaware." With his customary 
forethought he consulted the late Samuel P. Avery as to the expe- 
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diency of this gift, making sure that it would be welcomed by his 
fellow Trustees. He was quite aware of the fact that the interest 
of this picture is rather patriotic and historic than artistic, but it 
was characteristic of his point of view toward the Museum that 
this was no adequate reason against his presenting it or the 
Museum's receiving it — a judgment on his part which has been 
amply justified by the interested attitude of visitors, particularly 
the children from our schools, toward this well-known picture. 

Mr. Kennedy's interest in the Museum, great as it was, con- 
stituted only one point in his singularly broad horizon. With 
him, giving, whether of his own personal service or of his own 
means, was not the pursuit of any fad or gratification of any 
individual taste. It was the recognition of his duty toward his 
fellow men and of his sense of stewardship toward God. 

He prefaces the notable gifts to public purposes contained in 
his will by that remarkable passage in which he described himself 
as "Having been greatly prospered in the business which he car- 
ried on for more than thirty years in this his adopted country, 
and being, therefore, desirous of leaving some expression of his 
sympathy with its religious, charitable, benevolent and educa- 
tional institutions." His legacies are quite as broad as his 
desire. It was, doubtless, the same sense of duty which led him 
to give most largely to the institutions of the City of New York, 
in which he had been so " prospered," as well as to those of the 
country in which that City is situated, and equally consistent with 
that sense of duty that he should not forget his native Scotland 
and the Far East. 

His death brings a common loss to our city and country, to 
the many public activities in which he took an important part, 
and, not least, to the circle of our own Trustees, to many of whom 
he stood in a close relation of personal friendship. 

in memoriam 
William Mackay Laffan 

TRUSTEE 1905-1909 
MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE I905-IOOO 

William M. Laffan died at his home in Lawrence, Long 
Island, on November 19, 1909. 
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He was elected a Trustee of the Museum, a member of its 
Executive Committee and a member of its Committee on Pur- 
chases in January, 1905. He also served as Chairman of the 
Committee on Oriental Art. 

Mr. Laffan was born in Ireland in January, 1848, and was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. In selecting a profession 
he was for some time undecided between literature and art. He 
spent several years in London and Paris, and in 1866 he came to 
the United States. i * Hfe }j^ ti^ 

He was possessed of a wonderful memory, which became a 
storehouse of literature and of facts, and from which nothing 
escaped. He could as easily repeat the Odes of Horace as give a 
digest of the Presidents' messages to congress for the past 
twenty years, and describe objects of art which he had seen but 
once, twenty years before. He possessed such knowledge and 
personal qualities as endeared him to artists, scholars, savants 
and all lovers of beautiful things, both in Europe and America, 
and made him their chosen friend and companion. Unassuming 
and gentle in his own life and intercourse with others, his abomi- 
nation was a hypocrite or a pretender, and by intuition he seemed 
to recognize such an one at sight. 

He had that quality of analysis and construction by which he 
quickly collected and correlated facts and then presented in clear- 
cut and simple English praise or censure, without fear or hesita- 
tion. 

Because of his own extended art intuitions and studies and 
of the intimate relations which he maintained with the art and 
museum authorities in Europe, his value to the Museum was far 
greater, than the public knew, and for this reason its loss is a 
great one. His interest and devotion to the aims of the Trustees, 
and particularly to those of its President, for the development of 
the Museum were unlimited, and he gave generously all that was 
in him of usefulness to the Museum in every department of its 
activities. 

Perhaps not very often are found conjoined in the same indi- 
vidual in equal degree the refinement and sureness of artistic 
perception and the instinctive understanding of values and prac- 
tical achievements. 
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The depths of his friendship, like his courage, were undemon- 
strative but without limit, and his personal intercourse was never 
of his troubles but of his friends' pleasures and interests. 

The Trustees express in this form their personal sorrow at the 
loss of a loyal associate, and they record here their high apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered the Museum by Mr. Laffan. 

in memokiam 

Charles Stewart Smith 

trustee of the metropolitan museum of art 1889-igoq 

member of the executive committee 1896-1909 

The Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art have 
learned with profound regret of the death since their last meeting 
of their late associate, Charles Stewart Smith, and they desire to 
put on record their high appreciation of his services to the Mu- 
seum and of the very serious loss which it has sustained in his 
lamented death. 

Mr. Smith has been an active member of the Board of 
Trustees for more than twenty years, and during that entire 
period he devoted himself with untiring assiduity to the interests 
of the Museum. Being himself a lover of art and a notable col- 
lector and, at the same time, deeply interested in the welfare of 
the City, he appreciated at its true value the importance of the 
relations between the Museum and the City from an educational 
point of view, and was most useful and influential in promoting 
those relations to the mutual advantage of both. 

His active and effective business habits, which he carried into 
the service of the Museum after the close of a most honorable and 
successful business career with unfailing zeal and earnestness, 
were of signal value to us. 

His participation in the work of our Building Committee, in 
connection with the construction of the buildings which the City 
has from time to time erected for the use of the Museum, was 
most efficient and valuable. 

While his death is justly regarded as a severe loss to the City, 
which he had served well and faithfully in many capacities, his 
fellow Trustees in this Museum have special and peculiar reasons 
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to mourn his loss — his death being the sixth in the waning ranks 
of the Board in the brief space of six months. 

His public spirit, his fidelity to every trust and duty, his wise 
devotion at all times to the advancement of the best interests of 
the Museum and his kind and courteous intercourse with his 
associates and with the Director and Acting Director will not be 
forgotten and will not be easily replaced. 
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